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Joux x. 37, 38, 
If I do not the works of my Fa- 
ther, believe me not. But if I do, 


though ye believe not me, believe the 


works. 


F we would underſtand the true ORIGIN 

L of FAITH, we muſt have recourſe to 
the great Author and Finiſher of it. 

By what means then did cur Saviour, by 
what means did his Apoſtles, originally 
implant faith in the minds of the firſt con- 
verts ; did they implant it? or did they 
leave it to be produced entirely by the in- 
ward operation of the Holy Spirit ? 

Theſe are enquiries which the Goſpel 
alone can, anſwer. In the paſſage before 
us, our Lord clearly makes faith dependent 
on the teſtimony of his miracles. If he 
e did the works of his Father, he tells the 
e Jews, that they ought to believe thoſe 
* works.” On no other ſuppoſition does 
he require their belief in him. If he 

t B | « did 


„ 
c did not the works of his Father, he 
„leaves them at full liberty to reject his 
« claim, and to withdraw their belief;” 
contented that their faith ſhould ſtand or 
fall,” as it ſhould appear to be ſupported 
by this kind of evidence, or to want that 
ſapport. | | 
It is not on this occaſion alone that our 
Saviour lays this ground of faith : we find 
it every where reſting on the ſame founda- 
tion. His addreſſes to the underſtanding, 
his application of argument and reaſoning, 
his appeals to external evidence, abound 
in all his diſcourſes, and meet us in every 
part of his hiſtory. The inſtances of this 
kind are too numerous to be fully recited, 
much leſs to be inſiſted and enlarged upon 
as their importance deſerves. The time 
will only permit me to lay before you a 
recapitulation of what hath been extracted 
from the evangelical writings to our pur- 
poſe ; and to give you, in general, the re- 
ſalt of a careful and attentive peruſal of 
the goſpels, and the hiſtory of the apoſto- 
lical labours. This I ſhall do in the firſt 
place; and then ſhall attempt to raiſe ſuch 
reflections upon the whole, as I hope may 
WT | throw 


a 

throw ſome light on this important ſub- 
jest. 81 ns 

In the firſt place then, we are expreſsly 
told, that the deſign of our Lord's fore- 
runner was * to prepare the way of the 
* Lord; to diſpoſe the hearts of men for 
that purer diſpenſation which was now to 
take place, and to turn their attention to- 
wards that great perſonage who was about 
to ariſe. ** He came for a witneſs, to bear 
« witneſs of the light, that all men through 
him might believe. By his atteſtation, 
and by the many extraordinary circum- 
ſtances. in his birth and miniftry, he intro- 
duced and opened out the evidence for the 
divine miſſion of our Lord. . 

The peculiar force of John's teſtimony 
lay in its being prophetical. Every com- 
mon beholder could own our Lord to be 
the Meſſiah, after they had ſeen his mira- 
cles. But John bare witneſs to him before 
he had given any proofs of a divine power. 
It was his part to cloſe the prophetical 
evidence of our Lord's divine miſſion. He 
„ was a Prophet:” but he was at the ſame 
time © more than a Prophet.” It was his 
great office to introduce that new diſpenſa- 


John i. 7. * : 
B's oa tion 
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ion which the other Prophets had only fore- 
old. This peculiar ſituation gave occaſion 
to a remarkable difference in the manner 
of confirming their teſtimony. All the an- 
tient Prophets were at a great diſtance 
from the grand obje& which they foretold. 
Hence it was neceſſary that they ſhould be 
enabled to confirm their prophecies, and to 
procure them credit amongſt their contem- 
poraries, by miracles, or by ſome collate- 
ral prophecy which received a ſpeedy ac- 
compliſhment. But the language of the 
Baptift was, ©* Behold the Lamb of God:“ 
e there ſtandeth one among you who is 
« greater than I.” John therefore, as we 
read, did no miracle: but all things that 
John ſpake of this man were true.” His 
teſtimony to the character of our Lord 
was verified by the event; and his pre- 
ditions were ſupported, not by any mira- 
cles of his own, but by the perſonal ap- 
pearance and the miracles of our Lord 


himſelf *, | 
But 


What hath been here obſerved concerning the nature 
of the Baptiſt's teſtimony, will lead us to underſtand the 
deſign and the propriety of that meſſage which he ſent to 
our Lord by his diſciples. * Having finiſhed the buſineſs of 
his own miſſion, in order to inſtru his diſciples that they 
were now to ſeek from the Lamb of God himſelf, the ac- 

compliſhment 


" "Wl 
But let us paſs on to conſider our Lord's 
conduct and perſonal declarations on this 


ſubject. | 
The 


compliſhment of that teſtimony which he had born of 
him, he ſent two of them to our Lord, to enquire whe- 
ther he claimed the character of the promiſed Meſſiah 
or not, and what proof he could give of his title to it. 
In anſwer to which our Lord ſaid unto them, Go and 
* ſhew John again thoſe things which ye do hear and ſee : 
© the blind receive their ſight, and the lame walk; the le- 
pers are cleanſed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raiſed up, 
and the poor have the goſpel preached unto them.“ This an- 
ſwer is a clear reference to a ſignal * prophecy. of Ifaiah con- 
cerning the Mefhah ; and therefore it is manifeſt that he 
referred the enquirers for their conviction at once to the 
evidence of prophecies and miracles. 'The finger of God 
is manifeſt in this whole occurrence. It could not be by 
chance that John ſent his diſciples to propoſe this impor- 
tant queſtion to our Lord at the very time when he was en- 
abled to give the fulleſt ſatisfaction to it, and to confirm 
in ſo remarkable a manner the teſtimony of the Baptiſt, 
It could not be by chance that the enquiry after his divine 
character was made at that critical period when he was diſ- 
playing the ſtrongeſt marks of it; in that © ſame hour 
when he was engaged in *© curing many of their infirmities 
and plagues, and of evil ſpirits, and in giving ſight to 
many that were born blind.” | 

We ſee clearly then the propriety of this enquiry, with- 
out deducing it from any ſuppoſed doubts or diſcontent 
in the mind of the Baptiſt himſelf, or even any incredulity 
in his diſciples, John had frequently declared our Lord to 
be the Meſſiah, which was indeed the grand purpoſe of his 
| KI own 
2 Iſaiah 1xi. See alſo Luke iv. 18. | 
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The Evangeliſt does not neglect the very 
Giſt occaſion of teaching us the true deſign, 


own miſſion. But without his doubting, or his diſciples 
diſbelieving, this teſtimony, they muſt all alike have been 
ſenſible, that this teſtimony could have no force till it 
ſhould be confirmed by the event; and till our Lord 
ſhould prove himſelf to be what John had afferted him 
to be. The prophets had deſcribed the Meſſiah. John 
had pointed out our Saviour to the world as the perſon by 
them deſcribed. His teſtimony, therefore, muſt have been 
overthrown, had it not afterwards appeared that all 
© things that John ſpake of this man were true.“ Hence 
it was natural, nay, it was neceſſary, that he ſhould ſend 
his diſciples to our Lord, that they might ſee the pro- 
phetical deſcriptions of the Meſſiah, and the teſtimony of 
their Maſter, verified in him: And when now the buſineſs of 
his own miſſion was accompliſhed, when his doctrine and 
his teſtimony of our Lord's divine character had made 
their due impreſſion upon the people; when the re- 
port of the © mighty works of Chriſt” had reached him 
in priſon,” and he perceived that our Saviour began to 
diſplay that divine power which the prophets had aſcribed 
to the Meſſiah, he then ſaw that this was the ſeaſon pointed 
out to him by Providence for ſending his diſciples to 
make this enquiry. 

T gladly embrace this opportunity of acknowledging 
the pleaſure I have received from the peruſal of An En- 
«* quiry into the Divine Miſſions of John the Baptiſt and 
«* Jeſus Chriſt,” by the ingenious Mr. BeLL, and of referring 
my readers to it : where they will find the argument for 
the truth of Chriſtianity ariſing from the ſeveral extraor- 
dinary circumſtances in the birth and miniſtry of the Bap- 
tiſt, as they ſtand connected with the hiſtory of our Lord, 
drawn out with a maliterly. hand, 


and 


S% 0 
und telling us the genuine effect of our 
Lord's miracles. On the beginning of 
miracles“ which Jeſus did in Cana of Ga- 
lilee he remarks, that he thereby * mani- 
feſted forth his glory, and his es hi be- 
© lieved on him.” 

Our Saviour e in the ſeyereſt 
terms thoſe cities, which had been witneſſes 
of his mighty works without being con- 
verted by them. Wo unto thee, Cho- 
© razin ; wo unto thee, Bethſaida : for 
if the mighty works had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in 
© you, they had a great while ago repent- 
«ed; fitting in ſackcloth and aſhes. But 
« it ſhall be more tolerable for” Tyne” and 
Sidon at the judgement than for you. 

His diſpleaſure againſt thoſe who had 
reſiſted the cleareſt Evidence, is expreſſed 
in terms the ſtrongeſt and moſt awaken- 
ing that can be imagined. © * Wherefore I 
* ſay unto you, all manner of ſin and blaſ- 
* phemy ſhall be forgiven unto man, but 
the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
* ſhall not be forgiven unto man.” 

Our Lord appeals to the prophetic evi- 
dence of the antient ſcriptures for the con- 


2 John ii. 11. b Mat, xi. 21. © Mat. xit. 31. 
yiction 


4 + WM 


viction of the Jews. . © Search the ſcrip- 


* tures, ſays he, for in them ye think ye 


© have eternal life: and they are they 
which teſtify of me. Had ye believed 
* Moſes, ye would haye believed me : for 
he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
* his writings, how ſhall ye believe my 
* words d 

When the Jews called upon him for an 
open and explicit declaration, whether he 
was the Meſſiah or not, he replies that his 
miracles ſpeak for him, and decide this 
matter more clearly than any words of his 
own could do. ** Jeſus walked in the 
* temple, in Solomon's porch. Then came 
the Jews round about him, and ſaid unto 
him, how long doſt thou make us to 
doubt? if thou be the Chriſt tell us plain- 
«ly. Jeſus anſwered them; I told you, 
and ye believed not. The works that I 
* do in my Father's name, they bear wit- 
* neſs of me.' | 

Often does he preſs upon them the ſame 
evidence, in proof of his divine miſſion, as 
of irreſiſtible force. If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not. 
But if I do, though ye believe not me, 


John v. 39 and 46, * John x. 24, 25. e Ib. 37,38. 
pbelie 
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© believe the works. * Believe me that 1 
am in the Father, and the Father in me: 
© or elle believe me for the very work's ſake, 
If I had not done among them the works 
* which none other man did, they had not 
© had fin. * I have greater witneſs than 
© that of John : for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame 
© works that I do, bear witneſs of me, _ 
my Father hath ſent me. 

The ſenſe which the people had of 
this evidence appears in many inſtances. 
When he was in Jeruſalem at the paſſo- 
© yer, in the feaſt-day, many believed in 
© his name when they ſaw the miraclcs 
© which he did. Rabbi, ſaid Nicodemus, ' 
« we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God: for no man can do theſe mi- 
* racles that thou doeſt, except God be 
with him. Come, ſaid the woman of 
Samaria, come ſee a man which told me 
* all the things that ever I did: is not this 
the Chriſt? And many of the Samaritans 
* of that city believed on him, for the ſay- 
ing of the woman And many more be- 


* John xiv. 11. d John xv. 24. © Joha v. 36. 
John ii. 23. * John iii. 2. John ui, 41, &c. 


CG llieved 


* 

© lieved becauſe of his own word; and faid 
* unto the woman, now we believe, not be- 
© cauſe of thy ſaying : for we have heard 
him ourſelves, and know that this is in- 
«* deed the Chriſt, the Saviour of the world. 
After the miracle of feeding the multi- 
tude with five barley-loaves and two ſmall 
fiſhes, we are told, Then thoſe men, 
* when they had ſeen the miracle which 
* Jeſus did, ſaid, this is of a truth that Pro- 
* phet that ſhould come into the world.” 
And on another occaſion, © Many of the 
people believed on him, and ſaid, when 
* Chriſt cometh, will he do greater mira- 
* cles than thoſe which this man hath 
done? 

The reaſoning of the man born blind is 
equally juſt and ſpirited. © Herein,” ſaid 
he to the Phariſees, © is a marvellous thing, 
* that ye know nct whence he is, and yet 
© he hath opened mine eyes. Now we 
* know that God heareth not ſinners ; but 
'* if any man be a worſhipper of God, and 
* doeth his will, him he heareth. Since 
* the world began was it not heard, that 
* any man opened the eyes of one that was 


John vi. 14. > John vii. 31. © John ix. zo, 
&c. 
« born 


pm] 
© born blind. Tf this man were not of God, 
© he could do nothing *. : 
Upon 
*The introduction to this miracle hath occaſioned 
ſome difficulty. The diſciples aſked him, ſaying, Maſter, 
© who did ſin, this man or his parents that he was born 
© blind ?? This queſtion hath been generally ſuppoſed to 
imply a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the doctrine of a pre- 
exiſtent ſtate of ſouls. - But it does not ſeem likely, that 
the apoſtles ſhould introduce a doctrine, of which there 
are no traces either in the Old or New Teſtament ; ftill 
leſs likely, that our Lord ſhould paſs by ſo ſingular a 
doctrine, without any direct anſwer, or refutation. 

There is another opinion with which the later Jews 
were deeply infected, and which may have left ſome 
ſcruples in the minds of the apoſtles, I mean the opinion 
which the Jews entertained under their captivity, and in 
the calamitous times that followed, that all their ſuffer- 
ings deſcended upon them from the crimes of their fathers, 
and were wholly unmerited on their own part. This opi- 
nion it was that drew from the pen of Ezekiel that ſevere re- 
monſtrance and animated vindication of the ways of provi- 
dence, contained in the eighteenth chapter of his prophecy, 
Some remains of this opinion may ſtill have poſſeſſed the 
minds of the apoſtles, full as they were at that time of 
all jewiſh prejudices. They fancied they ſaw in the 
man born blind, a caſe that could not be accounted for 
but by ſuppoſing him to ſuffer for a parent's guilt. 
* Maſter, who did fin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind? The queſtion they thought admitted 
but of one reply. © The crime muſt precede the puniſh- 
«© ment. The puniſhment in this caſe commences before 
«« there could be any perſonal guilt in the ſufferer, It 
© muſt therefore deſcend from the parents fins,” But 
C2 | our 


a 

Upon more occaſions than one does our 
Lord openly avow the deſign of his mira- 
cles at the very time of working them. As 
in the great miracle of raiſing Lazarus from 
the dead. He declared to his diſciples, 
that the ſicknefs and death of Lazarus were 
only permitted by heaven for the ſake of 
that glorious proof of divine power that 
he was about to give. This ſickneſs, 
ſaid he, is not unto death, but for the 
* glory of God, that the Son of God might 
be glorified thereby.“ And again I am 
© plad for your ſakes, that I was not there, 
to the intent ye may believe.“ Nay, to 
remove all doubt as to the intention of the 
miracle, immediately before the powerful 
word was pronounced, which the dead man 
heard in his tomb and came forth, he de- 
clared before all the people, *© becauſe of 
the people which ſtand by I ſaid it, that 

2 John xi. 
our Lord ſhewed them that the caſe admitted of a very 
different ſolution. © Jeſus anſwered, neither hath this 
man ſinned, nor his parents: but that the works of 
God ſhould be made manifeſt in him.“ * Suffering is 
« not in this caſe the effect of ſin. This is a peculiar 
*« caſe; an exception from the ordinary courſe of God's 
« Providence. This private calamity is permitted for a 


« public good : to give me an opportunity of diſplay- 
0 ng | to the world that divine power by which I aQ.” 


* they 


— 
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* they may believe that thou haſt ſent me. 
The effect was anſwerable, « for many of 
the Jews which came to Mary, and had 
« ſeen the things which Jeſus did, believed 
on him.” | Nay, the jewiſh council them- 
ſelyes, blinded as they were, could not 
help ſecing the natural conſequence of mi- 
racles like theſe, and were greatly alarmed. 
What do we, ſaid they in deep delibera- 
tion | amongſt themſelves, * for this 'man 
« doeth many miracles. If we let him thus 
© alone, all men will believe on him.” And 
again, the chief prieſts conſulted that they 
might put Lazarus alſo to death, becauſe 
that by reaſon of him many: of the Jews 
Vent away, and believed on Jeſus.” | 

To carry on the ſame deſign it was that 
our Lord appointed his Apoſtles. And 

« ye alſo ſhall bear witneſs,” faid he, be- 
cauſe ye have been with me from the 
beginning.“ His parting words juſt before 
his aſcenſion again reminded them of the end 
of their inſtitution. ** Ye ſhall be witneſſes 
* unto me, both in Jeruſalem, and in all 
* Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
© termolt part of the earth.” And thus from 
heaven he declares his commiſſion to St. 


* John xv. 27, v Acts i. 8. 


Paul. 


i 
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Paul. I have appeared unto thee for this 
« purpoſe, to make thee a miniſter and 

© a witneſs, both of thoſe things which 
© thou haſt ſeen, and of thoſe things in 
the which I will appear unto thee.” | 
This is the character which the apoſtles 
upon all occaſions claim to themſelves. 
Matthias was choſen into the number of 
the apoſtles, that he might be © a witneſs 
with them' of the reſurrection of Jeſus. 
This was their declaration before the coun- 
cil of the Jews ; ** We are his witneſſes 
* of theſe things; and ſo is alſo the Holy 
« Ghoſt, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him. When Peter unfolds the 
goſpel to Cornelius, he tells him, We 
© are witneſſes of all things which he did 
both in the land of the Jews, and in Je- 
ruſalem. And then he continues: Him 
God raiſed up the third day, and ſhewed 
him openly, not to all the people, but 
* unto witneſſes choſen before of God, 
© even to us.” To the ſame purpoſe Paul 
ſpeaks in the ſynagogue at Antioch. *©* He 
was ſeen many days of them which came 
up with him from Galilee to Jeruſalem, 


» Acts xvi. 16, b Acts i. 22. Acts v. 32. 
4 Acts x. 39. Acts xiii. 31. 


* who 
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who are his. witneſſes unto the people.” 
And of himſelf he ſays, © having there- 
© fore obtained help of God, I continue 
* unto this day witneſſing both to ſmall 
and great. 

We find this character of witneſſes ſuſ- 
tained not only by the declarations of the 
apoſtles, but by their practice. It was by 
the power of evidence that they undertook 
the converſion of the world. With 
great power gave the apoſtles witneſs of 
the reſurrection of Jeſus.” This is mani- 
feſt throughout the whole courſe of their 
miniſtry; from the firſteffuſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, through all the hiſtory of their pri- 
vate and ſeparate labours. 

It was from the viſible effects of that 
power from on high ſhed forth on the 
apoſtles at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, that St. 
Peter drew this concluſion, © © Therefore, 
let all the houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, 
that God hath made that ſame Jeſus 
* whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
« Chriſt,” By the force of this evidence, 
explained and urged home by the apoſtle, 
three thouſand ſouls were converted. By 


2 Acts xxvi. 22. A, iv. 33. © AQs ii. 36. 
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the next · public miracle of healing the 
lame man at the gate 'of the temple, the 
number of converts was encreaſed to five 
thouſahd. It was in conſequence of ” many 
ſigns and wonders wrought by the hands 
of the apoſtles, that believers were the 
* more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
* of men and women.” 

If we attend Mill farther the progreſs 
of the word of God, and behold *« © the 
* number of the diſciples multiplying in 
* Jeruſalem greatly, and a great company 
* of the prieſts obedient to the faith; we 
ſee at the ſame time Stephen full of faith 
* and power doing great wonders and mi- 
racles among the people.” 

When the diſciples, providentially © ſcat- 
© tered abroad' by the firſt perſecution at 
Jeruſalem, * went every where preaching 
the word,” along with the word they car- 
ried its evidence. The hand of the Lord 
* was with them,“ wherever they went, 
and a great number believed, and turned 
* unto the Lord,” Philip preached Chriſt 
in Samaria, and the inhabitants with one 
accord * gave heed unto thoſe things which 
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© he ſpake, but it was becauſe * they heard 
and faw the miracles which he did. 

We find Paul, ſoon after his miraculous - 
converſion, exerting all the powers of rea- 
ſoning and argument in the ſervice of reli- 
gion, proving' to the confuſion of the 
Jews at Damaſcus © that Jeſus was the 
* very Chriſt ;' and . diſputing againſt the 
g Grecians. 

Ariſe, ſaid Peter to the Paralytic Eneas, 
* Jeſus Chriſt maketh thee whole. And 
* he aroſe immediately. And all that dwelt 

* at Lydda, and Saron, ſaw him, and turned 
to the Lord. 

At Iconium, Paul and Barnabas © went 
© both together into the ſynagogue of the 
Jews, and ſo ſpake that a great multi- 
* tude both of the Jews, and alſo of the 
© Greeks, believed.“ And when the Lord 
granted ſigns and wonders to be done by 
their hands, he is ſaid hereby to have 
given teſtimony unto the word of his 
grace'. The inhabitants of Berea are 
juſtly applauded for their attention to 
ſcripture evidence, and their diligent re- 
ſearches after it, which is aſſigned as the 
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cauſe of their belief. They ſearched 
* the ſcriptures daily, whether theſe things 
* were ſo. Therefore many of them he- 
© lieved.” Paul <* reaſoned with the Theſ- 
ſalonians out of the ſcriptures ;* and per- 
ſuaded the Athenians by * arguments drawn 
from the works of nature, 'and the ways of 
providence. At Corinth he © reaſoned in 
* the ſynagogue every ſabbath, and per- 
* ſuaded the Jews and the Greeks, And 
at * Epheſus likewiſe * he entered into the 
« ſynagogue, and reaſoned with the Jews. 

Eloquence, joined to a deep knowledge of 
the ſcriptures, enabled Apollos © * mightily 


* to convince the Jews in Achaia, and that 


publicly, ſhewing by the ſcriptures that 


* Jeſus was Chriſt.” When Paul returned 
to Epheſus we find him again in the ſyna- 
gogue, * *ſpeaking boldly for the ſpace of 
three months, diſputing and perſuading 
© the things concerning the kingdom of 
God.“ Nay, finding himſelf oppoſed in his 
miniſtry by ſome hardened unbelievers, he 
« * diſputed daily in the ſchool! of one Ty- 
* rannus by the ſpace of two years; fo 
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* that all they which dwelt in Aſia heard 
the word of the Jord Jeſus, both Jews 
and Greeks, And God wrought ſpecial 
* miracles by the hands of Paul.” At Rome 
we find him alike indefatigable in ex- 
* pounding and teſtifying the kingdom of 
God to the Jews, perſuading them con- 
cerning Jeſus, both out of the law of 
* Moſes, and out of the prophets, from 
morning till evening.“ And the hiſto- 
rian leaves this great apoſtle before us, 
** preaching the kingdom of God to all 
* that came in unto him, and teaching thoſe 
things which concern the Lord Jeſus 
«* Chriſt, with all confidence. 
Thus was evidence every where made 
the inſtrument of converſion in the hands 
of the apoſtles. 

And to convey this evidence to all fu- 
ture ages, the hiſtory of our Saviour's life 
and miracles was recorded by the Evange- 
liſts. St. Luke thus addreſſes Theophilus : 
© © It ſeemed good to me alſo, having had 

perfect underſtanding of all things from 
© the very firſt, to write unto thee in order, 
* moſt excellent Theophilus, that thou 
* mighteſt know the certainty of thoſe 
Acts xxviü. 23, Acts xxyiii, 31. © Lukei. z. 
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* things wherein thou haſt been inſtructed.” 
In the ſame manner St. John thus expli- 
citly declares the purpoſe of his writing. 
* * Theie are written, that ye might believe 
* that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, 
* and that believing ye might have life 
through his name. 


The ſum of the argument is this. Our 
bleſſed Lord himſelf, his Fore- runner, his 


Apoſtles, and his Hiſtorians, all unite in 


carrying on the work of converſion by 
means of external evidence, Inſomuch 
that I believe we may ſafely affert, that 
there is not, in all the ſacred hiſtory, the 
record of one converſion wrought, in the 


- manner that ſome would have us believe 


all converſions are made, by inward illu- 
mination. 


Nay, the faith of the apoſtles themſelves 


was eſtabliſhed in the ordinary way, by 


outward evidence. For their converſion it 
was, and through them for the converſion 
of the whole world, that our Lord“ ſhew- 
* ed himſelf alive to them after his paſſion, 
c by many infallible proofs.” ** And he that 
« ſaw it bare record, ſays St. John, and his 

record i is true: and he knoweth that he 
| John xx, "7 Abe Adds i. 3. John xx. 35- 
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* ſaith true, that ye might believe. The 
words of thoſe who brought the firſt ac- 
count of our Lord's reſurrection, ſeemed 
to the apoſtles as idle tales, and they be- 
© lieved them not. How was this unbelief 
overcome? St. John tells us in hisown caſe, 
as any other man would do, that he © * ſaw 
and believed.“ For their conviction it was 
< that our Lord vouchſafed to © ſhew unto 
« them his hands and his fide.” And when 
Thomas would not believe on the teſti- 
mony of the other apoſtles, our Lord gave 
him that full evidence of his ſenſes which 
he demanded. «* Thomas, ſaid he, reach 
© hither thy finger, and behold my hands, 
and reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it 
into my fide; and be not faithleſs, but 
* believing.” When Thomas, overcome by 
this evidence, and melted by this conde- 
ſcenſion, broke out, in the language of true 
faith, into that exclamation, © My Lokp, 
« AND My God :” Thomas, replied our 
Lord, thou haſt believed, becauſe thou 
* haſt ſeen me: bleſſed are they that have 
not ſeen, and yet have believed.” This 
paſſage demands all our attention, Had 


* Luke xxvi. be. 5 John xx, 8. -:* John XX. 20. 
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faith ſprung from any inward impreſſion, 
Thomas might as well have believed before 


this ſenſible conviction, as after it. But 


he with-held his aſſent, till it was extorted 
from him by the evidence of his ſenſes. 
Upon which our Lord's remark is, Bleſſed 
t are they that have not ſeen, and yet have 
* believed.” That is, The ordinary means 
of bleſfing mankind with the knowledge 
* of. the chtiſtian faith, will be by that 
„evidence which thou haſt reſiſted, the 
« te{timony_ of well informed witneſſes: 
* the evidence of ſenſe is indeed given to 
* a few, that they may be my choſen wit- 
te neſſes to the reſt of the world; but this 
* kind of evidence cannot be -imparted to 
* all : the work of general converſion mult 
ebe carried on by rational and hiſtorical 
* evidence.” It - muſt be acknowledged 
that this occurrence is extremely remark- 
able, and ſeems to have been diſpoſed by 
our Lord on purpoſe to lay open to us, in 
one ſtriking, incident, the whole doctrine of 
the origin of faith. 

If then this inward Mycbination did-not 
take place even in the age of miracles, and 
in the times of the moſt plentiful effuſions 
of the Holy Spirit, we can haye no reaſon 
6; to 
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to expect it in theſe days, when his extra- 
ordinary communications are withdrawn. 
If it did not give birth to the chriſtian 
faith even in its firſt production, we can 
have no grounds to ſuppoſe it in the ſuc- 
cefſion and continuance of it. | 
Thus is this doctrine eſtabliſhed upon the 

fulleſt and cleareſt proof : a proof reſting 
not upon ſome caſual expreſſion, which 
might be liable to various conſtructions, 
but upon a ſeries of facts which cannot be 
miſtaken; upon the uniform practice of 
our Lord and his apoſtles throughout their 
whole miniſtry. A proof of this nature 
can hardly leave room for any doubt or ex- 
ception. We might ſafely therefore reſt 
the matter here, were it not that this ſub- 
ject has been unhappily obſcured, more 
perhaps than any other, by the number of 
unintelligible things that have been advanced 
concerning it. This will be my apology 
for offering ſome farther conſiderations in 
ſupport of that plain and fimple account 
of the origin of faith, which we have from 
the goſpels. | 
Many obſervations to our purpoſe will 
ariſe from the nature of the human mind; 
the nature of that evidence by which the 
goſpel 
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goſpel is accompanied ; and the nature of 
faith. f 
The Creator hath appointed ſtated ways 
of acting upon the mind, as well as upon 
the body. If we would excite belief in the 
mind, we reaſon, perſuade, and prove. And 
we have no more doubt that belief will 
ariſe from conviction, than that motion will. 
follow from impulſe. 

Our Saviour did not alter the nature of 
man, but dealt with him agreeably to what 
his Creator had made him. He fought 
acceſs to the mind in the natural way, 
neither giving it any new powers, nor ſet- 
ting aſide thoſe which it originally poſ- 
ſeſſed, nor introducing any change in its 
train of operations. When therefore he 
wanted to bring mankind to a faith in him 
as the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world, he did not leave this faith to be 
generated by ſome new and hidden com- 
munication within, but had recourſe to 
the eſtabliſhed method of argument, and 
external evidence. He poured conviction 
into the mind by that channel which the 
Creator had originally opened; paſting 
through a ſeries of unheard-of labours and 
diſtreſſes, voluntarily dying, that by re- 

turning 
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turning in triumph from the grave, he 
might ſhew himſelf to be the Lord of 
life; and thus finiſh a proof, which all 
might underſtand, of his being ſent by 
God. | 
The nature of this evidence is next to be 
conſidered. 
Ihe material world is always made ſub- 
ſervient to the intellectual. The ſtanding 
wonders of the creation prove a God, and 
an oyer-ruling providence. This was the 
baſis of all religion as it ſtood in the ori- 
ginal ſtate of man. But after his fall from 
innocency, and the rights of the firſt cove- 
nant, the ſyſtem of religion was to be 
changed. To this great change the regu- 
lar courſe of nature could not bear witneſs. 
The heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
proclaimed to each other a Creator's power, 
and wiſdom, and goodneſs. Thus far their 
language was clear and expreſſive. But it 
could go no farther. They could not tell the 
ſuperior wonders of mercy that were to be 
diſplayed in the new diſpenſation. To 
authenticate this, and to ſhew that the 
giver of this diſpenſation was ſtill the Lord 
of nature, it was neceſſary, that nature, 
with all her laws, ſhould appear to be 
E under 
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under his controul. The new revelation 
of God's will therefore was atteſted by 
many new appearances in nature. And 
thus were miracles introduced. | 

Accordingly we find them ſtill employed 
to their original end of witneſſing the truth 
of revelation. Wherever any new diſco- 
very of the will of heaven was made, it 
was ſtill atteſted by miracles; and the 
power of working miracles devolved from 
prophet to prophet throughout the whole 
courſe of revelation. Let us lay all theſe 
wonders together, and weigh well that 
ſyſtem of evidence by which the whole of 
revelation is ſupported. If we look back 
to Paradiſe, we ſee it firſt rifing there, and 
ſpringing up with revelation itſelf. Thence 


do their kindred ſtreams flow on together, 


miracles ſtill ſucceeding miracles, and the 
mighty tide of evidence encreafing as it 
deſcends through all future times. Behold 
the amazing pomp of wonders that ſur- 
rounds mount Sinai, and by which the Mo- 
ſaic diſpenſation was introduced ! Behold 
the grand but pleaſing ſcene of miracles, 
diſplayed in the miniſtry of our Saviour 


and his apoſtles; miracles all the offspring 
of benevolence and heayenly goodneſs, all 
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ſuited to the ſpirit of that goſpel which 
they accompanied ! In our own times be- 
hold, if not miracles, at leaſt the manifeſt 
effect of miracles, which do not yet ceaſe 
to operate. The Jewiſh people are pre- 
ſerved in a wonderful ſtate of diſperſion 
amongſt all nations, to tell to all the world 
the miraculous production of their law; 
and Chriſtianity proves by its very exiſt- 
ence at this day, that the hand of Heaven 
muſt have. guarded it in its infant and 
oppreſſed ſtate. Behold all theſe miracles 
uniting in one deſign, interwoven with 
prophecies, and thus forming a ſyſtem of 
evidence equally admirable for the ſym- 
metry, the juſt diſpoſition, of the parts ; 
and the grandeur, extent, and harmony of 
the whole: —Behold all this, and then ſay 
to what end all this wonderful apparatus, 
this conſent of all ages, this teſtimony of 
all nature, this concord of earth and hea- 
ven; if not to produce faith, or a belief of 
chriſtianity .by the power of evidence of- 
ferred to our reaſon. Was this diſtribution 
of grand events throughout all ages no 
more than a vain oftentation of omnipo- 
tence, exhibited only to alarm and aftoniſh 
the world, without ſerving any purpoſe of 

E 2 religion ? 
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religion! Then indeed may we juſtly en- 
quire, “to what purpoſe was all this waſte 
« of the precious ointment made; to what 
end all this profuſion of the miraculous 
power? For if conviction in the belieyer's 
mind be always produced by the immediate 
impreſſion of the Holy Spirit, then are all 
the miracles, and all the records of them 
at once rendered ſuperfluous. The viſible 
deſcent and appearance of the Holy Ghoſt 
on the apoſtles, with all thoſe glorious de- 
monſtrations of power from on high” that 
followed, might have been ſpared, if the 
world was to be converted, not by the vi- 
ſible and public operations of the Spirit, but 
by its inward and ſecret impreſſions work- 
ing conviction in the mind of every indivi- 
dual. And we muſt remark upon our 
Lord's miracles in general, that if they 
were not intended for the conviction of 
mankind, their nobleſt end is deſtroyed. 
Beneficent as they were, we ſee but half 
their luſtre, if we conſider them only as fo 
many preſcriptions to relieve a few indivi- 
duals from bodily pain, and not as the per- 
petual means of extending ſalvation through 
all future ages. 
Farther, Where there is an eſtabliſhed 
cauſe, 
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cauſe, manifeſt to all the world, fixed, per- 
manent, and regular in its action, it were 
contrary to all order and analogy, to all the 
known proceedings of God, either in the 
world of matter, or the world of ſpirits, 
to ſuppoſe the effect to be produced by an- 
other latent, and concealed, cauſe. Now 
we have the ſtrongeſt eſtabliſhed evidence 
for our faith in Chriſt. Shall then con- 
viction, the natural effect of evidence, be 
ſuppoſed in this caſe to proceed from ſome 
other cauſe? Where one adequate cauſe of 
the effect appears, another ſuppoſed and 
doubtful cauſe will not readily be admitted. 
Where evidence, the univerſal cauſe of con- 
viction, undeniably exiſts, it ſhould ſeem to 
require an additional miracle to prevent the 
effect, rather than to produce it. In ſhort, 
either the natural or the ſpiritual miracle 
muſt be unneceſſary. We are ſure that the 
natural miracle doth exiſt ; we muſt there- 

fore ſuppoſe that the ſpiritual doth not. 
Why hath God given us minds moveable 
by the weight of evidence, and why hath 
he prepared the evidence ſuited to move us, 
if nothing is to reſult from this cor- 
reſpondence ? 
The mind is moved by every inferior evi- 
dence 
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dence in. every lower concern, and can it be 
luppoſed to be unmoyed by the higheſt 
eyidence in the moſt important cauſe? 

When we ſee the ſtrongeſt external evi- 
dence applied, and to all appearance con- 
viction ariſing in the mind of the believer 
from the force of the evidence, it is ſtrange 
to ſay ſtill that this conviction. ariſes from 
an inward, illumination. It is as if when 
we ſee the ſeal applied to the wax, we 
ſhould fill inſiſt, that the impreſſion was 
not ſtamped by the ſeal, but was formed 
by ſome. inward motion of the wax. N 

Ve believe in God,“ ſays our Saviour, 
«belizre alſo in me.. The works of crea- 
tion give us proofs of a God; the works 
of revelation in like manner prove a Re- 
deemer. They who aſſert that faith in a 
Redeemer ariſes from an inward impreſ- 
ſion, notwithſtanding the outward evidence 
fitted to produce it; may with equal ap- 
pearance of truth and reaſon ſay, that the 
belief of a God likewiſe ariſes from an in- 
ward impreſſion, notwithſtanding the evi- 
dence that all creation bears to this truth. 
If we go on to conſider the nature of 
faith itſelf, we ſhall ſtill ſee farther reaſons 


to conclude that it cannot have this origin. 
Con- 
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Conſciouſneſs indeed belongs to faith, as 
it does to every other act of the mind. 
When we have faith, we muſt feel that we 
have it: but faith itſelf can never be a feel- 
ing, nor the effect of any feeling. Faith 
implies a belief of many facts: as that the 
Son of God came down from heaven, died, 
and roſe again for us. It does not ſeem 
eaſy to conceive how we can have an in- 
ward feeling of the reality of theſe facts, 
if we ſet aſide the hiſtory of them and its 
evidence. If it could be conceived, the 
operation would ſtill feem unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe intended only to effect, what the 
hiſtory together with its evidence are able 
to effect without it. 

Me muſt believe the hiſtory of prophe- 
cies and miracles, ere we can believe our 
Saviour's divine miſſion. We muſt believe 
our Saviour's divine miſſion, ere we can 
believe his revelations concerning redemp- 
tion and a future ſtate. This is the na- 
tural and neceſſary order. Let thoſe then, 
who imagine that their faith in a Re- 
deemer is an immediate divine impreſſion, 
conſider, whether they did in reality con- 
ceive this faith, without any belief of the 
previous articles, and entirely independent 

of 
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of them. Let one inſtance be produced 
of faith in our Redeemer, where the hiſto- 
ry of redemption was not firſt known. 
Where the means of producing faith are 
applied, to ſuppoſe that the faith - ariſes 
from a new: miracle, is to ſuppoſe that the 
means are inſufficient : that the miracles 
and prophecies are not well atteſted : that 
they are not ſufficient to prove our Saviour's 
divine miſſion : or his divine miſſion being 
proved, that we have not ſufficient grounds 
to believe what he hath revealed to' us. 
To ſet aſide the outward object in the 
production of faith, and to ſay that it ariſes 
entirely from within, independent of any 
power or impreſſion of outward evidence, 
is to introduce into religion that theory, 
alike admired and rejected, which has been 
applied to ſenſation. God may indeed, by 
an act of his creative power, excite faith in 
the mind without its ſuitable evidence, as 
he may ſtamp upon it the images of things 
without the application of a material world. 
This cannot be denied. Vet ſtill, for the 
ſame reaſons that we believe matter to 
exiſt out of the mind, we muſt believe 
faith to have its. outward object likewiſe, 


Thus do the nature of the human mind, 
the 
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the nature of goſpel evidence, and the na- 
ture of faith itſelf, all conſpire to ſupport 
that account of the origin of faith, which 
we have in the goſpels. 

The ſame obſervations may be applied 
to that other office of inward illumination, 
which our modern pretenders to inſpira- 
tion lay claim to, of guiding and directing 
them in the practice of religion, and in 
the ways of life. For this interferes with 
that outward and eſtabliſhed rule of life, 
which heaven has laid before us in the 
holy ſcriptures, as the other does with the 
eſtabliſhed evidence. 

It will hardly be maintained that all 
theſe pretended inward feelings and illu- 
minations have been true and of divine 
original. Some have been confeſſedly 
deluſive, and the parents of moſt dia- 
bolical errors. How then are the true to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the deluſive? There 
is no other way but by comparing them 
with the word of God. If their ſuggeſtions 
be repugnant to that word, they muſt be 
falſe. If conſonant to it, they may indeed 
be true, but muſt ſeem unneceſſary, becauſe 
they teach us nothing but what that word 
would teach us without their help. Thus 
F does 
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does every conſideration bring us back to 
that word of God, which was given us 
for our inſtruction in all divine truth.— 
If it be ſaid that theſe inward ſuggeſtions 
are ſupplemental to the word of God, and 
therefore not unneceſſary ; it muſt firſt be 
proved that revelation is incomplete, and 
that we have room to expect new revela- 
tions. Would they prove that they have 
been favoured with theſe new revelations ; 
let them produce any article of faith, any 
rule either of belief or practice, which 
they have learnt by that means, and which 
we do not as clearly learn from the written 

word of God. | 
The method of inſpiration or inward 
impreſſion was indeed neceſſary in the caſe 
of the apoſtles, to lead them into all truth, 
becauſe their information could come only 
from heaven. But when they had received 
the heavenly gift of truth, and had provided 
for its conveyance to all the world by their 
teaching, and by the records of truth which 
they left for the uſe of all mankind, it was 
no longer neceſſary that others ſhould be 
inſtructed in the ſame manner. The buſi- 
neſs of inſpiration was now fully anſwered, 
and the world was henceforth to learn that 
truth 
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truth from the written word of God, 
which the apoſtles had compoſed from the 
dictates of the Spirit. The Spirit led the 
apoſtles into all truth for no other end, 
than that they might lead all the reſt of the 
world into the ſame heavenly light. To 
ſay that all Chriſtians are ſtill to be led into 
all truth immediately by the Spirit, is ren- 
dering the deſignation of the apoſtles of 
nne effect. Since there can be no need 
of their interpoſition to convey the truths 
of revelation, if we may learn them by a 
more compendious way. 

God indeed fed man with angel's food: 
but it was in a wilderneſs, where there 
was no natural food. But no ſooner did 
his choſen people come into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, than this miraculous 
ſupply ceaſed, and they were left to be fed 
hy the bounteous hand of nature. Such is 
the caſe of Chriſtians. The miraculous 
powers and extraordinary illuminations of 
the Holy Spirit were neceſſary at firſt, to 
introduce a religion new to the world, and 
ſuperior to reaſon; but as ſoon as by means 
of theſe chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, and 
the volume of ſcriptures compleated, we 
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were thenceforward left to be guided by 
the common and eſtabliſhed means. 

But —— whilſt we * pluck up the tares,” 
let us beware of * plucking up the wheat 
alſo. I am ſenſible, that the ſubject re- 
quires to be managed with delicacy and 
diſcretion ; and that this free attempt to 
expoſe the errors of enthuſiaſm, may be 
regarded by ſome, as a want of reſpec for 
the doctrines of our church. But God 
forbid that truth and error ſhould be ſo 
unhappily complicated and interwoven with 
each other, at leaſt in points of this im- 
portance, as that the veneration due to the 
ſacred character of truth ſhould be any 
ſanction for falſhood ; or ſhould reſtrain us 
from ſpeaking in the freeſt manner, our 
diſapprobation of it. However, to guard 
againſt all ſuſpicion, it may be neceſſary 
to trace out thoſe limits which clearly di- 
vide the pure doctrines of our church, and 
of ſcripture, from the errors we have 
been ſpeaking of; and to point out in a 
few words where the diſtinction lies be- 
tween the extravagant pretenſions of en- 
thuſiaſm, and that influence of the Holy 
Spirit without which we acknowledge that 


all 
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all our beſt abilities are impotence; our 
wiſdom darkneſs and folly. 

The Enthuſiaſt then claims more than 
even the apoſtles themſelves enjoyed. For 
he claims not only to be led by the Spirit, 
as they were, into all truth ; but likewiſe to 
be endued by it with faith, without the 
help of evidence : a privilege which, we 
have ſeen; the apoſtles never claimed. 

If theſe pretenſions then are carried too 
far, which I ſuppoſe will readily be ad- 
mitted, the queſtion will be, how the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit is limited ; what 
we may reaſonably expect from it; and 
how in ſhort his ordinary aſſiſtance is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from his extraordinary. By his 
extraordinary inſpiration, he taught the di- 
vinely commiſſioned preachers of religion, 
all thoſe ſacred truths which they were to 
publiſh to the world ; and enabled them 
to prove their commiſſion by prophecies 
and miracles, Does he ſtill inſpire thoſe 
truths which he gave the apoſtles to pub- 
liſh ? Does he ſtill work conviction with- 
out that evidence which he himſelf fitted 
out? In a word, do the private operations 
of the heavenly Inſpirer ſet aſide his pub- 
lic ? — This cannot be the caſe. We may 

be 
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be ſure that his operations are all conſiſtent; 
and ſo far from counter- acting, that they 
all concur with, and mutually ſupport each 
other. Whenever therefore his ordinary 
influences are carried ſo far, as plainly to 
interfere with his extraordinary, we may 
be ſure that they are carried to exceſs. He 
does not give again in ſecret that evidence, 
or that light for our guidance in religion, 
which he had before publicly given. His 
private gifts are only ſuch as may aid and 
promote the effects of his public. 

Theſe principles, than which nothing can 
be more plain and undeniable, give us with 
great preciſion that line, by which the 
ordinary influences of the Spirit are every 
where bounded. For they can be no more 
than ſupplemental to the extraordinary. 
And therefore the extent of his public 
operations, which is well known and clear- 
ly defined, will in all caſes limit the extent 
of the private. 

It follows, that he does not act upon us 
merely by inward illumination, indepen- 
dently either of thoſe powers of the mind 
which the Creator hath beſtowed upon us, 
or of thoſe outward means of conviction 


which he himſelf hath eſtabliſhed. He 


invi- 
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invigorates all the faculties of the ſoul, but 
acts only in concurrence with them, and 
by the intervention of outward and eſta- 
bliſhed means. Far from demanding a 
facrifice of our own abilities, or from ren- 
dering them unneceſſary, he calls for the 
utmoſt exertion of them. He ſtrengthens 
the underſtanding, prompts and bends 
the will; but he does by no means en- 
lighten the underſtanding, or : move the 
will, independently of the common reve- 
lation. He enforces the impreſſion of the 
evidence upon the mind ; caſts an heavenly 
radiance round' thoſe truths which have 
been revealed; and aids the effect of thoſe 
motives upon the will which revelation ſets 
before us. | 

The Creator hath fitted out our bodies 
in a curious manner for receiving and di- 
geſting food, and turning it to nouriſhment. 
But ſtill the body cannot ſuſtain itſelf, nor 
would this food turn to nouriſhment, 
without the divine bleſſing and ſupport. 
So it is with the ſoul. The divine aſſiſt- 
ance is neceſſary to its encreaſe and nou- 
riſhment ; but the foul too has its food as 
well as the body, its outward means of 


nouriſhment by which the bleſſing acts. 
| Our 
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Our Saviour, even in his miracles, . made 


uſe of the powers of nature. When he 
reſtored fight to the blind, he did not ſtrike 
an inward light in the eye itſelf; but viſion 
was ftill excited, in the way that the 
Creator at firſt eſtabliſhed, by the com- 
mon light of the ſun. So when the world 
was to be converted, he did not dart-an 
inward illumination into the mind of every 
individual: it was ſufficient that he eſta- 
bliſhed for the uſe of all, An EviDENCE 
EQUAL TO THE SUN IN BRIGHTNESS, _ 
I cannot conclude without adding a few 
words concerning the evil tendency of the 
opinion we have been conſidering, eſpe- 
cially in places like this, dedicated to the 
united ſervice of religion and learning. . 
If reafon is excluded from all ſhare 
in forming and conducting the principles 
of our faith ; if the whole' work of religion 
is ſuppoſed to be carried on by ſome con- 
cealed operations within, in which we are 
entirely paſſive, having nothing to do but 
to obey the ſecret impulſe; how unfavour- 
able an influence muſt this doctrine ſhed 
on all the buſineſs of this place! Alas, how 
degraded muſt all the functions of reaſon 


5 when thus divorced from virtue, 
her 
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her -nobleſt companion: and how mean, 


how trifling, all her labours, when they 
are no longer conceived to have any ten- 
dency to promote the only real buſineſs of 


this life, our preparation for a better! If 
opinions of this "Og. once come to prevail 
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muſt chill all the powers of the migd. For 
what is there, what can there be, to ex- 
cite or call her forth to action, now that 
her higheſt encouragement, her faireſt 
palm of honour is ſnatched from her ? 


F arewell then all efforts of genius, all ge- 


nerous emulation in the race of l 
Farewell all thirſt of knowledge, all culture 
of polite literature, or uſeful ſcience; all 
that can adorn or improve the mind, fare- 
well: and welcome in their ſtead, monkiſh 
ignorance and barbariſm ! The mind, aban- 


doned to the guidance of a fancied inſpi- 


ration, runs into all the wilds of enthu- 
ſiaſm: there all neglected and melancholy 
it wanders haunted by dark and gloomy 


viſions ; deſerted by itſelf ; and loſt to every 4 
thing that is rational, manly, and truly no- 


ble. All human learning will be reckoned 
profane and heatheniſh, and will be ſup- 
poſed to vitiate and ach the mind, 
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inſtead of improving it. Reaſon itſelf will 
be regarded with a jealous eye, as the rival 
of true religion. Theſe noble ſtructures, 
which have been through ages ſacred to 
learning, will be eſteemed the temples of 
a vain idol; and all our ſtudies, idolatry. 
But on the other hand, if reaſon, when 
duly employed, be under the conduct and 
bleſſing of the Holy Spirit; ; how muſt our 
confidence in this heavenly ſupport bear us 
up under all the toils of ſtudy ! Cheriſhed 
by this warmth from heaven, the human 
mind will attain to its full maturity. This 
_ conſideration ſtamps a new dignity on the 
meaneſt of our labours ; and human learn- 
ing is ennobled by its alliance with divine. 
Every art of reaſoning, every exerciſe of 
the mind will be regarded as a diſcipline 
to prepare us for actions truly worthy of 
our ambition; and whilſt we give ſtrength 
and activity to the underſtanding in the 
ſchools, we ſhall be conſidered as training 
it up for the ſervice of- God. Then will 
the champion of religion come loaden with 
ſpoils gathered from every field of ſcience, 
to enter upon the ſacred ground. There, 
with all the united, powers of reaſon and 
learning, he will maintain his cauſe, 
* againſt 
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againſt enthuſiaſm on the one hand, and 


infidelity.on the other : and will eſtabliſh 


the evidence and the principles of his re- 


ligion on their proper baſis ; on that rock, 
againſt which no enemy ſhall ever prevail. 
Then will true religion and uſeful learning 


flouriſh together. Then will all our ſtu- 


dies tend at once to the glory 
and to the honour of human nature... Then 
will our religion be truly © a reaſonable 
e ſervice ;” and then may we be ſaid to 
worſhip God, not oi in n but alſa 
in n | 
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